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MEMORIAL CONCERNING 
WINDER. 


Read in and approved by the late Indiana 
early Meeting. 


When a dear friend has departed and left 
us a bright example of a Christian life it is 
well to treasure it in our minds and endeavor 
to profit thereby. 

Rebecca H. Winder was the daughter of 
Job and Sarah Engle, of New Jersey. They 
were religious parents, who fully realized the 
responsibility of giving their children a 
guarded education, and instilling into their 
tender minds those precious principles, which, 
by experience, they had found to be valuable. 
At the tender age of about eight years Re- 
becca experienced the visitations of Divine 
love, which she then recognized as the work 
of her Heavenly Father, and by yielding 
obedience thereto was preserved from indulg- 
ing in those things which are calculated to 
produce unhappiness. At the age of seven- 
teen she was placed at Westtown Boarding 
School to complete her education. . Whilst 
there her mind was so engrossed with her 
studies, she feared her higher duties were be- 
ing neglected, and in her own language said : 
“He who watches over us continually for 
good was not unmindful of me. I was pre- 
served in a good degree of innocency as re- 
garded my outward conduct.” After com- 
pleting her education, she sought and indulg- 
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ed in gay and lively company, though not 
without secret convictions that she was stray- 
ing from the paths of duty ; thus it continued 
for a time, when she was visited with severe 
sickness; being partially recovered she felt 
remorse, incident to the disobedience of the 
Divine will. She was then made willing to 
convenant with her Heavenly Father, which 
at times had to be renewed. She passed several 
years of deep spiritual exercise; could not 
give up to appear in ministry until an elder 
of Medford Meeting made her a visit, telling 
her she must not withhold, but bring her 
offering. He felt it was required of her. 
When she first spoke her embarrassment was 
so great she did not rise on her feet, and great 
solemnity spread over the Meeting. After 
that she frequently appeared in public testi- 
monies. On 24th of Eleventh month, 1831, 
she was united in marriage with Joseph 
Winder. They settled at Evesham, N. J., 
and became members of Medford Monthly 
Meeting Seventh month 8th, 1842. Five 
years after they moved with their six children 
(four daughters and two sons) to Dublin, 
Indiana. Remained there about three years, 
then moved to Indianapolis, and continued 
there about four years. Their children hav- 
ing arrived at an age when they needed the 
advantages of a guarded education, they de- 
cided to move to Greenmount Boarding 
School, near Richmond. After leaving 
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moved to Dublin, and remained there about 
ten years. During the time several of their 
‘children married and settled in Richmond. 

Rebecca was now more released from the 
cares of life, and more free to discharge her 
higher duties. In this work she seems to 
have encountered great trials and obstruc- 
tions, which oftentimes made her work hard ; 
but she was enabled to move onward and 
come out of each fiery trial more pure and 
refined. She thus expresses her feelings: 
“Qh for more of that Divine charity which 
thinketh no evil, suffereth long, endureth all 
things, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth.” 

Her true character was so beautifully dis- 
played in the home crcle. To her children 
she occupied the position of an older sister, 
taking a deep interest in whatever was proper 
and suitable for their pleasure and enjoyment. 
A daughter remarked: “I think mother 
would never have become an old woman.” 
There is nothing more precious, more in- 
structive, than this trait of her character. 

Her freshness was the result of her forget- 
fulness of self in her efforts to be of service 
to others, illustrating the text, “He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself.” In 
1865 they moved to Richmond. After being 
there a few months Rebecca felt a desire to 
seek the lonely hidden ones in our Society, 
calling on them at their homes, especially 
those who were not often able to attend 
Meeting on account of aye and infirmity. 
She was comforted and instructed in so doing. 
She was called frequently to visit the colored 
people at their homes, and sometimes at their 
meetings, and found humble and _ sincere 
Christians among them. 

She was a true spiritual mother to the 
babes in the ministry, possessing in a re- 
markable degree that clear insight which was 
quick to recognize the Divine anointing in 
another, and equally quick to acknowledge 
and encourage it, by taking such with her 
as companions in her many visits to different 
meetings, seating them besidé her in the 
gallery, and saying of them in her sweet lov- 
ing way: “They were such good standard 
bearers.” On the 11th of Twelfth month, 
1871, her husband deceased. She spoke of 
this as one of the greatest trials of her life. 
In company with a committee she visited the 
Meetings proposing to establish Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting. 

After returning from the West she moved 
with her son within the limits of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, held at Waynesville, Ohio. 

After being a member of this Meeting for 
some time, her friends believed it right to 
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tions were not often of a doctrinal character, 
but more frequently appealing to her hearers 
to be on the “ watch-tower, that when the 
bridegroom comes their lamps may be 
trimmed.” Her utterances in public were 
remarkable for clearness and beauty of ex- 
pression. They came like sweet morsels from 
the Master’s table, strengthening and encour- 
aging the soul that hungered for the bread of 
life. Her faculty of speaking to the con- 
ditions of those present was wonderful. This 
power made her a fruitful branch of the true 
vine. She made several visits to the East, 
attending the Yearly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia and New York, visiting prisons, asylums, 
and benevolent institutions. 

Her overflow of love, and entire absence of 
censure, drew her into close sympathy with 
the poor and unfortunate, opened and melted 
the hearts of criminals, peculiarly qualifying 
her to give counsel to such. After attending 
a sitting of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
she thus expresses her feelings: “To meet 
and mingle with those whom I have known 
and long esteemed, to feel each other’s spirits 
in greeting sympathy, was cause of humble 
gratitude to the beneficent Author of all our 
sure mercies.” 

She returned with her son to reside again 
in Richmond, where she continued her kind 
attentions to suffering humanity until her 
work was ended. She suffered with pneu- 
monia about five days, and on the 15th of 
Fourth month, 1878, she departed this life, 
in the 76th year of her age. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


shall see God.” 


——————_-_40 


Tue All-Good creates the world anew year 
by year, covers up every old blot and blur, 
and makes the fair earth blush again into all 
of Eden’s beauty. He seems in this way to 
say to his child: “Forget the errors of the 
old years, and start on life afresh. I will 
heal thy scars as I have those of thy mother 
earth.” With nature, every year is complete 
in itself. Every spring is a beginning when 
“out of chaos and old night” the voice of 
Omnipotence calls forth the earth. However 
misused the gifts of the old year, the bounty 
of the new fails not. The hand of God over- 
flows with goodness. The Divine love pours 
in sunshine and shower its healing balm over 
all the scenes of human hate. As a benedic- 
tion from the heavens drops down the light 
of a spring morning, with some ray for the 
darkest passages of human life, in some sort 
to neutralize the effects of blighting passions, 
the wretchedness of poverty, the bitterness of 
strife.— Newton M. Mann. 
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Greenmount, Joseph Winder and family re- | acknowledge her ministry. Her communica- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MY QUAKER HOPES. 

Having been much interested in an article 
signed E. B., in a recent number of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, I feel induced to call attention 
again to the account of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. It is profitable to have these items 
brought to our notice occasionally, that we 


may see what has helped and what has hin- | 


dered our progress. Not a word about here- 
sy or orthodoxy in his extracts; but care for 
the rights of orphans, and for the peaceable 
settlement of some disputes by arbitration. 
Slavery, temperance, war, etc., claimed the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting of 1781, 
showing that though we have pursued the 
“even tenor of our way” very quietly, yet 
much has been accomplished. Do not all 
acknowledge that the emancipation of slaves 
in the United States was mainly due to the 
persistent and intelligent efforts of Friends? 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting furnished brave 
workers in the cause, and their successors 
have started well on the subject of arbitra- 
tion. 

E. B. says: “In numbers, Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting has not held its own.” That re- 
mark has particularly dwelt with me. I have 
thought of our little meetings scattered about 
—some almost and some quite deserted in 
late years—with a feeling something like that 
of the disciples when their outward reliance 
was removed from sight, and they said so 
despondingly, “ We trusted that it had been 
He which should have redeemed Israel.” So 
have we trusted that our little band would 
accomplish so much. ‘The field is before us 
yet. Let us adopt his concluding sentence, 
and “rally with renewed vigor to do the 
work which yet remains for us.” We may 
not do it in the way our forefathers did. 
Change being the law of everything connect- 
ed with this life, should not be cause of dis- 
couragement. Modes of thought and action 
that were right and requisite two hundred 
years ago for those who had to contend with 
a tyrannical king, an ignorant and overbear- 
ing nobility, and a priesthood equally so, 
with even more power to suppress all freedom 
of speech and action, are not required now. 
Truth is the same at all times, but the Dis- 
pensation to Moses was very different from 
that to George Fox—both from the same In- 
finite Wisdom; ever knowing our needs in 
ali the varying developments of life. 

I have wondered if we have been individ- 
ually careful in this Yearly Meeting to be 
“reconciled to our brother” when we remem- 
ber that he “has aught against us.” This we 
know, that our gifts are not accepted before 
the altar, unless brought there in love to our 
Father and all His children. I recall that 


verse in Hebrews: “ Looking diligently lest 
any man fail of the grace of God; lest any 
root of bitterness springing up, trouble you.” 
Has that root with its separating and destroy- 
ing qualities usurped the place of sweet and 
wholesome plants? Each heart must answer 
for itself, for each is accountable for its share. 
But our Judge is so lenient, so forbearing, 
that if we go to Him in simple truth, to be 
led henceforth in the right way, we will be 
blest. The charity that “seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil,” will then show its gathering influence. 

Another thought presents, in connection 
with “not holding our own.” Are we care- 
ful to read the journals and memoirs of early 
Friends to the young children, whose minds 
are not yet engrossed with the sensational 
literature of the day? Friends should keep 
such books on the sitting-room table, to be 
taken up at odd moments. Cannot some of 
us testify to the life-long influence of sen- 
tences met with in this way—thoughts that 
were penned in sacred seasons, and which 
drew our hearts to a Father’s love? We can- 
not throw off the power that memory has in 
recalling such evening readings by father 
and mother. This is a plea for the children. 
I do want us to “hold our own” with the in- 
telligent young minds now brightening our 
homes. We must win them as did Jesus of 
Nazareth—for his Father’s sake, and in truth- 
ful simplicity. A loving mother who has 
first gone to the Master as a little child her- 
self, asking for help, can convince a very 
young heart of the insufficiency of sensuous 
excitement, and of the blessedness of tender 
communion with the Author of their lives. 
She can early prepare them for the impres- 
siveness of a silent meeting. 

Many a mother like that one in Judea has 
been startled when she first discovered the 
“child tarrying in Jerusalem” when she 
knew not of it. She had doubtless instructed 
her son in sincere devotion before taking him 
up to the feast. Her soul had known what 
it was to “magnify the Lord” before that 
time; yet even she did not foresee what was 
to be the result of her loving care. The 
thought grows upon me, as it attaches to our 
young mothers. 

Dear Friends, let us “ hold our own” with 
the children of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Baltimore, Eleventh mo., 1881. C. 

— 08 

Gop send us a real religious life, which 
shall pluck blindness out of the heart, and 
make us better fathers, mothers, and children ; 
a religious life that shall go with us where 
we go, and make every house the house of 
God, every act acceptable as a prayer.— 
Parker. 
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EMERSON’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 
George Willis Cooke in his recent work on 
the Life, Writings and Philosophy of Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, speaks with considerable 
minuteness of the religious views of this great 


man. He mentions the fact that Emerson 
early withdrew from the church, gradually 
abandoned the outward observances of reli- 
gion, thus leading many to regard him as a 
skeptic. Cooke assures us that it was not any 
doubts about spiritual truths which caused 
him to abandon the religious forms and to 


reject the historic faith of his time. All that 


was outward and formal was an offence to 
him, or at least uncongenial to him, because 
of his excess of faith in spiritual truths. His 
skepticism was that of the mystic—not that 
of the materialist or agnostic. Abandoning 
formal prayer, he did not cease to believe in 
prayer as communion with God, nor did he 
cease to recognize man’s need of Divine guid- 
ance. His life has been passed in the high- 
est atmosphere of faith and devotion. 

“To class Emerson as a champion of any 
party in religion would be unjust. No man 
has deeper convictions than he, but he does 
not hold them as by the charm of any secta- 
rian name. He sees on all sides, respects the 
truthful in all sects, loves the good in all re- 
ligions. He is not even a Christian in any 
party sense whatever, nor by any means a 
rejecter of Christianity, much less its foe. 
He sees the good in it, recognizes its great 
service in the inculcation of a pure, spiritual 
religion and a noble morality, loves its lofty 
spirit of truth and devotion; but he is not 
carried away by it, will not accept its dicta- 
tion, or be committed to its defence. He is 
not a system-builder, finds little interest in 
the problems which divide sects and religions 
from each other. A theological student from 
Harvard once went to him with an account 
of the differences of opinion there among the 
Unitarian divinity students. ‘I am not much 
interested in these discussions,’ said he; ‘ but 
still it does seem deplorable that there is such 
a tendency in some people to creeds which 
would take man back to the chimpanzee. I 
have very good grounds for being a Unita- 
rian, and a Trinitarian too. I need not nib- 
ble forever at one loaf, but eat it and thank 
God for it, and earn another.’ In the same 
spirit he expressed himself toward the larger 
question of the relations of systems of thought 
to each other, when he'said: ‘I see no objec- 
tion to being called a Platonist, a Christian, 
or any other affirmative name,—and no good 
in negation.’ This attitude toward religion 
is characteristic of Lessing, Herder, Goethe 
and Carlyle. Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the Wise’ 
was a great lesson in comparative religions, 
showing that the essence of all faiths is the 








same. In the second part of his ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ Goethe goes even farther when he 
writes of the three reverences, and recognizes 
the spirit of worship instead of the history of 
religion. Even Schleiermacher rejected the 
historic and found Christianity, not in litera- 
ry records, but in the attainment of freedom 
by the soul; and Hegel made this thought 
the basis of his philosophy of history. Though 
Carlyle praised Christianity as the religion 
of sorrow and self-renunciation, yet he did it 
in a spirit which showed how little he cared 
for the outward forms. He saw in religion 
not a church, not an historic faith, but the 
union of the soul with God through intuition, 
which is possible to all men, and which an- 
nuls and condemns every other worship. 

“ The nearness of God, the sacredness of the 
Divine laws, the over-arching presence of the 
spiritual world, the sublimity and awful sanc- 
tity of those hours when the soul is filled with 
the Divine spirit, the authority of the reli- 
gious sentiment and the conscience,—these 
convictions unite Emerson to the world’s 
great religious teachers. These truths he 
finds to be perfectly natural to man; they 
find their authority in the relations of man 
to the Cosmos. He finds in Christianity their 
truest and most spiritual expression; and 
hence he loves its teachings, accepts its spirit, 
rejoices in its moral conquests. When it at- 
tempts to make these sentiments synonymous 
with a person, book or history, he repudiates 
its teaching, and rejects its influence as per- 
nicious. He is thoroughly a Christian in his 
acceptance of those great truths of the spirit- 
ual life which have given Christianity its in- 
fluence in the world; but all that is special, 
supernatural, authoritative, he rejects. The 
soul is its own authority, all worlds are one, 
the same religious sentiments and truths ap- 
pear under whatever garb of sect. He loves 
the Christian spirit when genuinely manifest- 
ed, as a profound conviction and sense of 
spiritual realities, as a high, commanding en- 
thusiasm for what is right and holy; but all 
there is in it worthy of notice and respect 
comes from a universal religious sentiment. 
It has no power in and of itself, as an historic 
mode of worship, to charm and inspire the 
soul of man.” 

Emerson has been charged with pantheism. 
He teaches that God is the substance of the 
universe, the material out of which all things 
were formed, and the life which animates all 
existence. 

“ He says with Fichte, ‘that all existence 
in time has its root in a higher existence 
above time; that, strictly speaking, there is 
but one life, one animating power, one living 
reason; and that the greatest of errors, and 
the true ground of all error, is the delusion 
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of the individual that he can exist, live, think 
and act of himself. The first of thought and 
being, the starting-point and substance, at 
once the subject and object of specula- 
tion, is the one, true, and absolutely self- 
existent Being—the God whom all hearts 
seek. And that each individual moment of 
man’s life on earth is contained within the 
development of the one original divine life ; 
that whatever meets the view, and seems be- 
yond that one life, is not beyond it, but with- 
in it; that to see things truly means to see 
them only in and through the one original 
life; that the light and life of religion, light 
and life of God, is the only true light and 
life, the only science and the only virtue,— 
all this is as true to Emerson as to Fichte.” 
The views of Ralph Waldo Emerson are 
before the world in his excellent books, which 
now have a deep hold upon the attention of 
civilized man. They are justly held to be 
fountains of wisdom of highest value. S. R. 





Ruskin ON THE Ministry.—In the 75th 
No. of Fors Clavigera, Ruskin announces 
views which are, to some extent, Quakerly. 
“No way,” he says, “will ever be discovered 
of rightly ordaining men who have taken up 
the trade of preaching as a means of liveli- 
hood, and to whom it is matter of personal 
interest whether they preach in one place or 
in another. Only those who have left their 
means of living that they may preach, and 
whose peace follows them as they wander, 
and abides where they enter in, are of God’s 
ordaining; and, practically, until the church 
insists that every one of her ministers shall 
either have an independent income or sup- 
port himself for his ministry on Sunday by 
true bodily toil during the week, no word of 
the living Gospel will ever be spoken from 
her pulpits.” —£x. 

ennianeiesinins 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Although some expression has been given 
as to the best manner of reconstruction and 
reorganization of Swarthmore College, it 
seems desirable that further information be 
furnished those interested. 

The Rebuilding Committee at once decided 
that the recent structure should be restored 
only three stories high, leaving all the space 
afforded by the mansard or fourth story to 
be provided for. Various plans have been 
offered to this end; an extension of addition- 
al wings at the extreme ends and at right an- 

les to the recent ones, at a cost of about 
$25,000 each. 

The assignment of the dormitory portions 
of the renewed college structure to the use 
of girls alone, and theerection of a separate 


building near by for dormitories for the boys, 
at a cost a little higher than the two extra 
wings, or $60,000. 

But more recently another plan has been 
suggested, which promises greater benefits 
than either of the others. The retention of 
the renewed college structure for the uses of 
the students in the Collegiate Departments, 
and the erection of a separate building near 
by, adapted to the needs of the classes in the 
Preparatory Departments, at a cost of about 
$70,000. 

This, if adopted, would meet not only the 
want of space alluded to, but would provide 
for future outgrowth. It is thought it would 
also tend greatly to meet the demand which, 
in various parts of the three Yearly Meetings 
concerned, has so strongly manifested itself 
in ee for Yearly Meeting or Quar- 
terly Meeting boarding-schools. Also, that 
in this way an institution is attainable par- 
taking more of the character of such a want 
than was practicable under the previous ar- 
rangement of the College. 

Commencing with the building, let a sim- 
pler taste and less expensive appointments in 
all the arrangements of the Preparatory De- 
pian be kept in view, with the object of 

ringing the course of study embraced in its 
classes within reach of a greater body of 
Friends at a reduced cost. Thus the field 
from whence to draw support to the Collegi- 
ate Department will be enlarged for all f - 
ture time. 

To arrive at this end would call for little 
change from the general course of study 
hitherto pursued. The different departments 
would work as heretofore in unison with each 
other. They would avail themselves of the 
same facilities of joint instruction and the 
use of the concentrated advantages of the 
College, in its library, museum, mechanical 
machinery, chemical laboratory, philosophi- 
cal and astronomical apparatus, lectures, etc. 

This plan also permits a division of disci- 
pline, the College classes being composed of 
an advanced corps of young men and women 
to whom may justly be granted liberties and 
privileges that younger boys and girls are 
not yet fit to be entrusted with. 

The ground would here be available with- 
out cost, and the ample arrangements about 
being perfected by the College for water sup- 
ply, lighting and heating would render these 
obtainable at a minimum of expense compared 
with any other location. , 

A hearty entry into a realization of the 
benefits that might thus be conferred by all 
concerned in its administration would leave 
no greater antagonisms to be overcome than 
have happily been blended in co-operation in 
the past. 
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It may not be generally known that a 
building was about to be erected at the time 
of the fire, which would afford largely in- 
creased and improved facilities for the devel- 
a of the scientific courses of study, 
the increased numbers in the classes in these 
studies of late years showing the greater ap- 
akg of them. Through the generous 
iberality of two of the best friends of the 
College, this building is now under contract 
and will be prepared for use next year at a 
cost of about $25,000. 


The present juncture seems a fitting op- 
portunity to improve the Collegiate Depart- 
ment by making it more distinctly a Col- 
lege, not trammeled by having the lower 
classes in the same building, and to make the 
whole work accord more nearly than hereto- 
fore seemed possible with the inception there- 
of, as set forth in the address of 1863, as fol- 
lows : 

“In the school which it is proposed to es- 
tablish, facilities should be afforded for pur- 
suing a liberal and extensive course of 
study, to such as desire to do so, equal to 
that of the best institutions of learning in 
our country. Particularly should provision 
be made for an extensive practical acquaint- 
ance with the natural sciences: as chemistry, 
philosophy, astronomy, geology, botany, ag- 
ricultural chemistry and physiology. 

“A Preliminary Department will probably 
be required, adapted to those who may not 
design to pursue the entire course here 
sketched, and also a department in which pe- 
culiar facilities will be afforded to those quali- 
Jying themselves for teachers.” 

Then would Swarthmore regain the almost 
alienated interest of some who deem it has 
not yet realized the above promise of its 
being. It is desirable that there shall be 
such an expression by its friends of their ap- 
proval of the last suggested plan as will show 
the Managers and the Rebuilding Commit- 
tee that their sentiments in this direction 
are such as to make it obvious they will be 
supplemented by the additional subscriptions 
necessary to carry it into effect. To do this, 
at least $100,000 must be received, and it is 
desirable that all the remaining stock shall 
be taken. The amount is now about $58,000. 
Shall the balance be promptly made up? 


If this were done, the restored building 
for special uses of the College classes and 
joint use of all, and the proposed one for the 
Preparatory School, also the new Scientific 
building, might all be ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1882; and thus what appeared 
at first as a loss, only to be deplored, may yet 
haply be made the occasion of unseen good. 

Eleventh mo., 1881. B. 


NO EXCELLENCE WITHOUT WORK. 

There are still some who think there is a 
royal road to success in every department of 
life; if they can but strike that road they 
imagine they will be all right. Sothey watch 
and wait for “something to turn up,” some 
inspiration that will show them and impel 
them onward on that royal road. But it 
never turns up, nor ever has turned up for 
anyone. There is no man who has ever at- 
tained to true excellence and success on earth 
without hard, persevering work, and conse- 
quently it is a rule that the most excellent 
men, the most useful to their fellows, are the 
most busy men, the most painstaking work- 
ers. Set your purpose in life, and then work 
for it with unswerving, indomitable devotion. 
Nothing can be accomplished without this ; 
almost anything with it. Of one of the most 
profound and influential of American auth- 
ors, whose works are models of terse, strong 
yet elegant English, and pregnant with great 
and deep thoughts, his biographer says: 
“He has not waited for moods, but caught 
them as they came, and used their results in 
each day’s work. He has been a diligent 
though a slow and painstaking worker.” 
And as this is essential to excellence in liter- 
ature, and is the secret thereof, so is it the 
same in every sphere of life. The sooner all 
men realize and accept this inevitable truth, 
the better will it be for them and the world. 
—The Moravian. 





Gop is known and seen and trusted by 
thousands of souls who need no other evidence 
of His being or His will than what is directly 
revealed to their hearts. There is that with- 
in us more sacred than cathedral altar or 
stained window or sacred writing. It is the 
soul itself.— Bellows. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting—This committee held a 
meeting on Seventh-day, the 5th inst., at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets. 

Geo. L. Maris, Superintendent of Friends’ 
Schools, made an interesting report of the 
schools he had visited, viz., Valley, West 
Chester, Oxford, Martin Academy (at Ken- 
nett Square), Marlborough, Camden, Byber- 
ry, Abington, Darby, Moorestown and Wil- 
mington. 

Brief visits had also been paid to all the 
Philadelphia schools under Friends’ care. 

The ‘West Chester and Kennett Square 
schools had each supplied itself with a full 
set of reference books within the past two 
months. The report showed the general con- 
dition of each school, described the advan- 
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tages and defects, and made suggestions in 
regard to matters that might be improved, 
and also proposed the holding of an institute 
of teachers, committees and others interested 
in Friends’ schools. It elicited considerable 
interest on the part of the committee, espe- 
cially in regard to the subject of an institute, 
and a committee was appointed to assist the 
Superintendent in preparing for the session, 
as follows: Clement M. Biddle and Matilda 
Garrigues, of Darby; Matilda E. Janney, of 
Philadelphia; Jane D. Satterthwaite; Har- 
riet E. Kirk, of Bucks county; Sarah E. 
Pennock, of London Grove; Wm. Wade Gris- 
com and Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury. The 
institute is to be held on Seventh-days, and 
arrangements will be made to have the first 
session at an early date. It was agreed by 
the committee to furnish pecuniary aid to the 
Valley School, in Tredyffrin, and it was re- 
ported that an appropriation had been made 
to the Oxford School for purchasing appara- 
tus, books and other fixtures. 

Subsequently valuable philosophical and 
chemical apparatus were purchased for Ox- 
ford school, including a full line of chemi- 
cals and a complete outfit for experiments in 
frictional and galvanic electricity. R. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held on 
the 8th inst., was felt to be a remarkably fa- 
vored season. The solemnity which marked 
its gathering was deepened by the character 
of the few vocal communications and a sim- 
ple fervent prayer. We had the company of 
Daniel Griffin, a minister from Amawalk, N. 
Y., and his wife, Amy Griffin, an Elder, with 
a minute to attend the late Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and some meetings on their return. 
The visits of strangers to our meetings, if 
they are those who, as John Woolman ex- 
presses it, “dwell in true meekness,” have a 
stimulating effect, and the testimonies they 
deliver, though they may be but a reitera- 
tion of the “same old Gospel ” to which we 
often listen, come to our hearts with an un- 
wonted freshness. This consideration should 
tend to encourage those who are deterred 
from yielding to that feeling of loving inter- 
est which prompts them to visit the brethren, 
by a low estimate of their gifts. 

A memorial, prepared by Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, of our dear, departed 
friend, Lucretia Mott, bringing vividly be- 
fore us her life of purity and devotion, and 
tendering many hearts in the remembrance, 
was read and approved by the women’s meet- 
ing. It was also united with by the men’s 
meeting, but some verbal inaccuracies being 
pointed out, a committee was appointed to 
correct them. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at By- 
berry on the 10th inst., was large, the meet- 
ing-house being well filled both in the men’s 
and women’s ends. 

A number of Friends were present from 
the Quarterly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
Bucks, Haddonfield, Salem and Burlington. 
Amongst those from the last named was the 
ancient and venerable Charles Stokes, now in 
his 91st year. 

The only Friend in attendance with a min- 
ute was Sarah J. Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 

Early after the meeting gathered the 
silence was broken by one of their own mem- 
bers, in a supplication to the throne of grace 
for the Divine blessing. 

Next a member from Bucks Quarter spoke 
on the importance of active labor in the line 
of advancement. A member from Haddon- 
field delivered a short and very satisfactory 
discourse, which was followed by two or three 
short communications by their own members, 
and the first meeting closed satisfactorily 
about 12 o’clock. 

In the business meeting the three usual 
queries were read and the answers from the 
constituent branches elicited remarks from 
several Friends, one of whom (not a member 
of that Quarter) did not seem to attach so 
much importance to the keeping up of the 
week-day meetings as was satisfactory to 
many of the active members of that meeting, 
and it occasioned considerable comment, as 
it was feared his discourse would have a ten- 
dency to cause still more lukewarmness in 
that important particular. 

There were several subjects brought up by 
the reading of the minutes of last meeting 
which claimed attention, among which was 
the report of a nominating committee, nam- 
ing a large committee to have charge of hold- 
ing Circular Meetings at such times and 
places as Divine Wisdom may direct. 

A committee was also appointed on the 
subject of establishing a boarding and day 
school somewhere within the limits of the 
Quarter. 

The subject of appointing a few from each 
Monthly Meeting to co-operate with the 
members of the Quarter, who constitute a 
part of the Yearly Meeting committee on the 
subject of temperance, was laid aside at last 
Quarter by the men’s meeting, as way did 
not then open to appoint such a committee. 
But the women’s meeting had deferred the 
subject for further consideration, and on its 
being again taken up it was concluded to de- 
fer it again until next meeting, and if way 
opens then to ask the men’s meeting to co- 
operate with them in appointing a joint com- 
mittee to do what can be done for the ad- 

| vancement of this very important testimony. 
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It was thought by some present that the 
men’s meeting was not sufficiently careful to 
forward to the women’s meeting as early as 
practicable such items of business as claimed 
their joint attention, so as thereby to prevent 
delay in the women’s proceedings. 

With a little more attention given to this 
ee it might be said Abington Quarterly 

eeting is conducted in a very satisfactory 
manner, at least that is the way it appeared 
to an interested VIsITOR. 

Eleventh month 10th, 1881. 
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WE have received a partial account of the 
proceedings of the Men’s Branch of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, but deem it best to 
wait for the remainder, which will probably 
be on hand next week. 





An Ovttoox.—Now that all our annual 
gatherings for 1881 have been held, and re- 
ports of their proceedings have found their 
way into the different parts of our heritage, 
through the printed Extracts and the weekly 
papers of the Society, we are enabled to take 
a broader outlook over the field occupied, and 
take in whatever there is of hope or promise 
for the mind to dwell upon. 

It cannot be doubted that a wider interest 
in the Society as a religious body is awaken- 
ing in our country. 

As “the peculiarities” of our profession, 
which formed the basis of the world’s judg- 
ment, pass away, the life and earnestness 
which they symbolized lose none of their sig- 
nificance. Our co-religionists begin to realize 
the truth of the words of the Master: “The 
life is more than meat and the body than rai- 
ment.” They see as never before that true 
inward Quakerism does not depend upon the 
shape or cut of the outward garment—that 
there is a depth and breadth beyond the lim- 
its of usage and tradition not incompatible 
with the spirit of catholic Christianity. 

They realize as truly as ourselves that, for 
all helpful work that goes to make the world 

better and happier, the Friend of to-day may 
be as certainly relied upon as his predecessor 
of 200 years ago; that he has a testimony 
against oppression, whether in matters of con- 
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science or the affairs of state, just as strong 
as was held by his forefathers, who counted 
not their lives dear to them when weighed 
against human rights. 

The steadfast adherence to the right of pri- 
vate judgment in all matters of religion, 
which made Friends pre-eminently the pio 
neers in the early struggles for freedom, is 
equally observable now. The continued ef- 
forts made ‘by the Society for the improve- 
ment of the Indian tribes, the deep interest 
manifested in the cause of international arbi- 
tration, and for the abatement and final over- 
throw of every form of vice and oppression 
that afflict mankind, are unmistakable evi- 
dences that the Society is yet alive and work- 
ing, according to the best methods of the 
times, in the same spirit that characterized 
the labors of the fathers. 

There are those amongst us who see in this 
larger liberty a conforming to the ways of the 
world, and, like Elijah of old, are ready to 
exclaim, they have “forsaken Thy covenant, 
thrown down Thine altars,” and we only are 
left, and they seek our life, to take it away. 
There have always been just such prophets, 
from the earliest times, those who mourn over 
every change in the outward form, and count 
every departure from past usage as a defec- 
tion, forgetting that the law of development 
holds good in the religious and moral world, 
with the same force that is seen in the physi- 
cal creation. If the law given to the fathers 
was sufficient for all time, then, indeed, might 
we stereotype the race and rest anywhere 
from the beginning of man’s history as a 
thinking, progressive being to the present age 
of advanced thought and marvelous genius. 
Not so saith the law written on the heart and 
the conscience of man—the impulse is for- 
ward and onward—it is a Divine impulse, 
that church or creed or tradition, be it never 
so holy, can no more check than it can the 
ever flowing waves of the ocean. The canonical 
robes of one age, be they the surplice or the 
drab, must, sooner or later, be the cerements 
of the forms they embody. The soul, as it rises 


to heights beyond, drops from its grasp these - 


burthens—that become, like Christian’s load, 
too heavy to be borne—at the foot of that cross 
of self-renunciation, that ig satisfied with no 
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symbol of the Divine, but must feel and | 
know within itself the liberty with which 
Christ sets free. 

While we hold the injunction to “mind 
the Light,” and its kindred doctrine, “a free 
Gospel ministry,” as fundamental, and give 
hearty adhesion to the principles they em- 
body, we may safely leave all minor matters 
of “faith and practice” to the openings of 
truth in the individual, remembering that to 
his own master he stands or falls. 











DIED. 


BARBER.—On Tenth month 20th, 1881, 
Joseph B. Barber, in the 23d year of his age; 
a member of Camden Monthly Meeting, N.J. 


CARPENTER. —On Tenth month 16th, 
1881, Jane S., widow of Aaron Carpenter, in 
the 68th year of her age; a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 


KENT.—On Fourth month 25th, 1881, at 
her residence, Penn’s Grove, Chester county, 
Pa., Maria J., wife of the late Joseph Kent, 
in the 78th year of her age. 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 15th inst., inclusive : 








Oe $100 
Isabella J. Lippincott...........ccccccccsssceeee 100 
George Taber.,........++ seenenengtovosensocoosesses 100 
WPI Fs BEROOE 5csccsescsnsecerscsesecesons 200 
CRORE Tis. TING. cxccernneprnccconsctnsacicosens 100 
PORBUIAI EC. PIGTOC...000<000.<080sseacsesccseeseee 25 
RV ARO, Uc BE OB EEG cc cccnsesncsecescecsescsessoors 500 
PODINIMENITE TIOTOOD, 55.5005 ssccsecesessenesesseses 25 
We, IID Bo CDi oncccceccessccvnesinsaseconsons 1,500 
PAPO NII cei sciscescsaceceovesastcaedonsscsdantts 5 
ES yo a ee Se 100 
SOTA Wy « SIOURIUCN s..00s.cesceccecssacdecesecees 25 

PEON acca svateosacseipucnssee’ cous ccnesootb es $2,780 

Previously reported........ s,s... 58,140 

Total to 15th inst..........cccrseees $60,920 


From the limited size of the list reported 
this week, Friends who are interested will 
appreciate the importance of doing all in 
their power to urge forward the work of sub- 
scription. 

The rebuilding has already commenced, 
and will be vigorously prosecuted, rendering 
all the more necessary the prompt raising of 
sufficient funds. 

Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Gero. L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
A November Bouquet.— Only a few days 
since, the writer was walking alone by the 
margin of the Schuylkill river. It was rain- 


‘ing a little, and a cold wind was blowing 


from the east. Under foot the path was mud- 


| dy; overhead the clouds were like ashes, not 


one spot or streak of redeeming color. A 
few late-blooming asters and one or two blue 
violets were the only visible blossoms in the 
decaying landscape. It was not, therefore, 
dreary and without attraction. No. If things 
we have once loved perish, and bring com- 
pensation no more only in memory; if they 
have gladdened the eye or the ear in their 
season with just that which we could get 
from them, but now have gone from our 
landscape, we need not lament, it is the order 
of things; but turn towards them another 
sense or power of observation and enjoyment, 
and we may discover that new harvests may 
be gathered amid seeming desolation, and 
that the beautiful always lies close alongside 
of apparent deformity. 

Near my pathway was a little pond. I saw 
beneath the water, and within easy reach, a 
green scum covering the mud. I gathered 
only a pinch of this scum, a flake not bigger 
than an honest trade dollar, if such can be 
found in our land. Separating a fragment 
from this flake—from this submerged Novem- 
ber landscape—not larger than one-twentieth 
the size of one’s little finger nail—and look- 
ing at it properly and lovingly, I saw a flora 
and fauna of beautiful and living things, all 
moving about with apparent volition in their 
ample ocean of life. The green and jointed 
filaments of spirogyra made a frame work 
among which a multitude of other lesser and 
exquisite forms were sporting. This little 
plant is always filamentous, cells arranged 
only in rows. No eye of man can tell one 
filament from another, so closely alike are 
they. But wait and watch, for to those only 
who can wait does the full truth appear. 
After a time two plants approach each other 
by moving across the mighty waters; what 
draws them? They touch by each putting 
out a bridgeway across the intervening space, 
and the whole contents of one filament rushes 
across the bridge and mingles with the con- 
tents of the other, and thus a reproductive 
germ is formed which may grow into a fila- 
ment like its parent. On this Rosetta stone 
I read the mystery of reproduction in all the 
tribes, whether it be monad or man; the 
anatomy may differ, but the function is 
more unchanging than the stars. 

Twining all among the spirogyras are ex- 
quisitely delicate and colorless spiral fila- 
ments, each one turning slowly on its axis. 
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No screw was ever more regularly cut than 
these. One thousand of them would not make 
a single human hair. Botanists call them 
spirulina. Delicacy in vegetable organiza- 
tion and extreme beauty are combined in this 
plant. I saw it living and swimming about 
as an individual of our bouquet; but if we 
dissect any leaf of the forest or grass blade 
from the meadow we meet again in the fibro- 
vascular bundles this spirulina, woven by na- 
ture’s loom into the textures of the higher 
lives. It is so everywhere. That which we 
call our own life is but the aggregate of 
the individual lives of millions of living 
units. 

In one corner of this aquatic November 
landscape innumerable navicule were swim- 
ming around. ‘These are true vegetables, 
shaped like minute ships; their hulls are 
not wooden, but are built of silica, and are 
more imperishable than any ships built by 
man. In a space less than the one-twenti- 
eth of an inch I counted many hundreds 
and different species, some wide across the 
bows, as though shaped to carry heavy 
freight; others were sharp and very nar- 
row, like boats seen sometimes on the river. 
All were sailing about, avoiding obstruc- 
tions in the way, tacking and altering their 
direction as if obeying some mysterious 
wind ; an entire navy, more numerous than 
all the navies of the world, yet among them 
not one ship of war. No sail was spread, 
no wheel impelled this fleet of ships. Their 
mysterious commerce went on without splash 
or noise. I gazed in wrapt admiration. 
It was not a new picture. Oh! what a‘ pro- 
found silence reigns among the invisible 
things ! 

Away off on the far margins of this land- 
scape rested a cluster of new moons, the 
scenedesmus of the botanist. In our bou- 
quet this crescent-shaped plant has its own 
significance. Beautifully green, and as deli- 
cately shaped as the new summer moon 
when first seen in the western sky, these 
charming inhabitants of the invisible world 
seem to cast a tender light over all their 
companions. Hundreds of them could float 
in a tear-drop; yet in our bouquet they are 
essential to complete the side-lights of the 
picture. 

Moving filaments, hyaline, blue and green 
and nearly black, twine like noiseless ser- 
pents among all the other flowers. Ever 
onward in motion, our ignorance knows not 
whither nor why; now coiling into dense 
circles, then streaming away as though fol- 
lowing some invisible guide, these oscillato- 
riz move, until the contemplation becomes 
painful, seeing no hope for rest, no stopping 


entered the mysterious circle, have become 
alive, and niust simply move on, like all 
else who live. It is the order of things. 

It would be easy to group hundreds of 
blossoms into our autumnal bouquet until 
it became too large to be held in handy 
remembrance. I well know that most peo- 
ple care nothing for such things, because 
these lowly children of God cannot be eaten 
nor sold for gold. As well do I know that 
there is a generation now coming, and is, 
who have souls that would taste all know- 
ledge, and who will not say enough while 
aught lies beyond. ‘These only can I love. 
With these only do I desire to talk about 
the beautiful revelations which come from 
a thoughtful study of all that God has made. 
Nine-tenths of the entire Christian world are 
entirely ignorant of what is Divine revela- 
tion. The picture galleries of their brains are 
clogged with Asiatic traditions until life is 
no longer vital, but only a quotation. 

Paleontology is a useful branch of science, 
and equally of metaphysics; but the think- 
ing mind of to-day sees an equal value in 
those revelations of Divine truth which come 
from the common and untaxed things around 
each daily life. We live in the present, and 
memories and traditions of the past are fad- 
ing from the veneration of many people. 
The teachers of the coming boy and girl 
must draw their inspiration from the present 
life, not wholly from the past, or their ser- 
vice will cease as time rolls on. This, too, 
is the order of things. The wise will not 
ask why this is so. ; 

From my view of the subjeet, the smallest 
atom that lives is just as significant as the 
largest, and reveals the same Divine care. 

“No stream from its source 
Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 
But what some land is gladdened. No star 
ever rose 
And set without influence somewhere. Who 
knows what 
Earth needs from earth’s lowest creatures? 
No life can be 
Pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
and all life 
Not be purer and stronger thereby.” 
a. 4a. 34. 
Eleventh month, 1881. 





Ir is a peculiarity of Christianity to lay 
stress on little things. It cares more for 
quality than quantity. One man “may bestow 
all his goods to feed the poor,” and yet the 
gospel shall pronounce him devoid of love 
to his neighbor, and of less account than the 
poor widow who puts her two mites into the 
treasury of God. It is not “How much have 
you done?” but “In what spirit have you 
acted ?” not, “How long?” but “How well ?” 


place in their life’s orbit. They, too, have |—J. F. Clarke. 
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GENEVA PEACE CONGRESS OF 1881. 

Theodore Stanton, in the New York Trib- 
une, gives some particulars of this Congress, 
comparing its quiet sessions with those of 
that of the year 1867. The cause in which 
the International League of Peace and Lib- 
erty are laboring—that of international ar- 
bitration—is one in which all Christian peo- 
ple must feel entire sympathy. Peace and 
liberty go hand in hand, we believe; yet 
some of the most beneficent and sweeping 
reforms, which have advanced at a bound the 
cause of Christian civilization, have been 
heralded by red-handed war and have been 
aided by the sword of battle. 

Yet we are never to call evil good because 
the Power Divine is able to make even the 
wrath of man to praise Him, and because the 
sins, cruelties and follies of mortals are often 
instrumental in the accomplishment of the 
will of the Eternal Wisdom. 

The abolition of warfare among the na- 
tions must come with the advance of real 
Christianity, for war is in utter antagonism 


with the whole tenor of the teachings of 


Christ. But this glorious advance in human 
economy cannot be accomplished without the 
uplifting of the peoples—both intellectually 
and morally —to that point at which 
reason and conscience, not passion, avarice 
and ambition, shall actuate their movements. 
In the meantime, the true disciples of Christ 
will continue devoutly to labor fur the com- 
ing of His kingdom. 

“In September, 1867, a little more than a 
year after the battle of Sadowa, there assem- 
bled in the vast hall of the Palais Electoral 
in this city, under the presidency of Gari- 
baldi, a large body of delegates who had 
come together from all parts of Europe to 
protest against war and to lift up their voices 
in favor of peace. The streets of the beauti- 
ful Swiss metropolis were filled with crowds 
of people, the houses were decked with flags 
and the great Italian patriot received a most 
enthusiastic welcome whenever he appeared 
in public. The promoters of this famous 
Peace Congress foresaw then what has since 
come to pass—the aggrandizement of Prus- 
sia, the unity of Germany, the inevitable 
contest between the Gaul and the Teuton for 
the military leadership of Europe, the colos- 
sal armaments of the great powers—and as 
a consequence of all these sinister events, the 
peace of Europe continually menaced by 
ambitious princes and restless soldiers. At 
this moment was founded the organization 
the International League of Peace and Lib 
erty, which has been holding its sessions in 
this city during the past few days. 


“ But how different the scene in September, | firm believer in popular institutions. 
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There is no hero to "GENEVA PEACE CONGRESS OF 1881. | There is no hero to welcome, the city is not the city is not 
in gala dress, no multitude obstructs the 
thoroughfares, no vast and enthusiastic audi- 
ence listens to the orators of the assembly. 
A small but earnest body of peacemakers— 
the real workers of 1867—have met, pro- 
claimed the old truths, and departed, having 
created scarcely a ripple of excitement in 
this same city which once received them with 
such unbounded enthusiasm. And yet the 
causes which produced the first Congress are 
tenfold more powerful to-day than then, for 
what was in 1867 a fear, a terrible possibility, 
is in 1881 a virulent actuality. Human na- 
ture is phlegmatic, it needs a spur to awaken 
it to full activity. When Europe is sudden- 
ly plunged into another tremendous armed 

contest, then perhaps we shall see assemble 
at Geneva a Congress even greater than that 
of fourteen years ago. In the meanwhile 
these humble reformers will keep up their 
cry of alarm unobserved by the great world 
at large. 

“The public session of the Congress oc- 
curred on the 26th inst. in a pretty little hall 
which was well filled by a large and distin- 
guished audience, including a number of la- 
dies. I noticed among the listeners, J. Hor- 
nung, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Geneva ; Jousserandot, Profes- 
sor of Law in the same institution, and many 
other men and women of position. Zygmund 
Milkowski, the greatest and the most fecund 
of the Slavic novelists, whose pseudonym— 
‘T. Tjez’—is beginning to be known in Occi- 
dental Europe, opened the meeting with a 
short address, and then read some of the 
many letters which had been received from 
all parts of Europe and America. 

“ Among them wasa short note from Vic- 
tor Hugo, who, by the way, presided at the 
Lausanne Congress in 1869; a courteous and 
very friendly response from Gladstone, and 
some cheering words from Gustave Moynier, 
President of the Red Cross Society. 

“ Jean Clavenna, a plasterer by trade, and 
a delegate from the Consolato Operajo, of 
Milan, one of the strongest workingmen’s or- 
ganizations in Italy, made a speech which 
was much applauded. Madame Marie Go- 
egg, of Geneva, a tall, fine-looking and intel- 
ligent lady, one of the most indefatigable of 
Swiss reformers, read an eloquent letter from 
Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia. Then came 
an admirable communication from Italy from 
the pen of Aurelio Safti, the friend of Maz- 
zini, and a triumvir of the ephemeral Roman 
Republic of 1849. This letter, written in a 
nervous style, shows that the ardent Repub- 
lican of more than thirty years ago is still a 


‘4 


1881, from what it was in September, 1867! | have faith in the Republic,’ says the aged 
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Republic is the soul of civilization—that is, 
of all the live forces which Reason, Science 
and Work develop in modern society. The 
Republic will not die. It is, on the contrary, 
destined to become more firmly fixed in 
Europe. The proof of this is that in France, 
where it is a living fact, its complete tri- 
umph is growing more certain every day. 
The last elections are a striking evidence of 
this. And everywhere, indeed, the tendency 
of thought and the social action of peoples 
who are rising from the condition of resigned 
slaves, is decidedly republican. The dynas- 
tic principle is no longer rooted in the faith 
of the multitude. Constitutional monarchy 
is nothing more than a transitory form 
which conceals the longing for self-govern- 
ment among people already ripe for liberty.’ 

“The piece de resistance of the evening 
was the able address of Charles Lemonnier, 
President of the League, on the means of 
putting an end to war and of substituting 
for the armed truce under which Europe now 
lives a real and permanent peace. Lemon- 
nier, by the way, is one of the few original 
Simonians still left in France, and one of the 
best specimens of a sensible French Radical. 
Once a week, during the winter months, this 
queer little old gentleman, filled to overflow- 
ing with noble and generous motives, holds a 
reception in his plain small parlor up under 
the roof of one of the lofty houses in the 
Rue Tronchet within sight of the Madelaine, 
and I know no better place in all Paris to 
study the oldest and the newest phases of 
French Radicalism. Lemonnier divided his 
subject into three heads, viz.: simultaneous 
and proportional disarmament ; international 
arbitration ; a federation of the free peoples 
of Europe. In treating of the important 
question of international arbitration, he re- 
ferred to ‘the memorable case of the Alaba- 
ma, that Southern pirate which the English 
government, wrongfully suffered to be clan- 
destinely armed in its ports, and for whose 
great ravages England was condemned to pay 
to the United States 75,000,000 francs.’ 
Further on Lemonnier said: ‘ There is no- 
thing to prevent nations already free from 
forming, one nation with another, treaties of 
permanent arbitration for a duration of fif- 
teen or twenty years. The United States are 
ready to conclude such treaties with all the 
governments of Europe which are willing to 
do so. The International League of Peace 
and Liberty and the Universal Peace Union 
of Philadelphia have already taken steps to 


-bring about such a treaty between the Ame- 


a 


tate these two glorious examples. France, 
however, is not the only nation with which 
the United States may make such a treaty. 
Why may not the first treaty of permanent 
arbitration be between the American Union 
and the Helvetic Confederacy ?’ 
“Complimentary references to the United 
States were very frequent throughout the sit- 
tings of the Congress.” ‘ 


From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WITH RESPECT TO 
MANNERS. 

By J. W. PHELPS. 

The Puritans and Quakers left England 
under a protest. They revolted against 
corruptions in both church and state; and of 
course the system of education which they 
established here in the New World must 
have run counter to those corruptions. The 
colonies of the Southern States were not so 
ardently opposed to the institutions of the 
old world as were those of the North, but 
their similarity of circumstances in the same 
new country inevitably led their sympathies 
and modes of thought into the same chan- 
nels. All the English colonies of North 
America became educated to a system of 
ideas that was at complete variance with the 
systems of Europe. The Southern people, 
however, retained the religion of the Church 
of England, with somewhat of the aristocratic 
feelings and manners of the English. Their 
manners were courtly and pleasing; but as 
their educational ideas, unfortunately, became 
directed to the conservation of slavery, we 
need not follow out the development in this 
paper; our chief object being to view the 
schooling of the Northern colonies with re- 
spect to its influence on the manners of the 
people of that quarter of the Union. 

The Puritan and Quaker colonists, it must 
be remembered, had little or no regard for 
what seemed to them the empty and frivolous 
manners and ceremonies of the court. They 
rejected these manners as vicious and wicked, 
and substituted in their place the word of 
God, regarding the precepts and ordinances 


of the Bible as an all-sufficient rule of con- } 
The New Tes- 


duct for every sphere of life. 
tament became a text-book for learning to 
read in New England schools, and probably 
also of those in Pennsylvania. So long as 
this remained the case, and the fires of 
Puritan and Quaker zeal was in full glow, 
the rugged asperities of the Anglo-Saxon 
character were melted down into something 
like softened though not refined manners. 


rican Republic and the French Republic. | Under the warming influences of the Bible, 
President Hayes did all that lay in his power | social intercourse was governed by that real 
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kindliness and considerateness of one person 
towards another which constitute the substance 
of good manners. The vices of murder, 
gambling, stealing, dueling, arms-bearing, 
etc., were rarely exhibited. The New England 
primer, and the school books which immedi- 
ately succeeded to it, were well filled with 
sound moral maxims, drawn either from the 
text or the inspiration of the Bible, which 
inculcated the first principle of good manners, 
that is, self-control. 

But all this is now changed. Puritan and 
Quaker principles are no longer the leaven 
of American society. Foreign ideas and 
foreign races have overwhelmed and erased 
their work, leaving nothing definite in its 
place. The Bible as a text-book, together 
with its Puritan or Quaker preacher, is 
banished from the schools; and we have sen- 
sational reading of the spread-eagle style 
with scheming politicians for managers. The 
Westminister Catechism, or the maxims of 
Penn, are no longer essential monitors to the 
family circle. ‘The training of children in 
the way they should go has passed from the 
family into the public school. Society from 
being simple, moral, and agricultural, has 
become trading, trafficking and manufactur- 
ing. Enormous wealth, acquired by fraud, 
is adding its corruptive fomentation to the 
mass, and the rush for political preferment is 
prostrating the safeguards not only of good 
manners, but also of good morals. Where 
formerly the pistol was seldom seen, it has 
now become, it may be said, the scepter of the 
free and independent American sovereign. It 
is carried clandestinely as the ultima ratio in 
a large part of the United States, if not even 
among the Puritans and Quakers themselves. 
Confidence in the laws, morals, and manners 
of the country for the protection of personal 
freedom is being lost. The sword that was 
formerly worn by the courtier has been re- 
placed by Colt’s revolver, secretly carried, 
the invention of which, though anticipated 
in Europe by a hundred years, was not 
brought into use there because of the higher 
and more chivalric tone of manners. 

But whatever may be the cause of the de- 
generacy of manners among us, the fact is 
only too evident; and the question for us to 
consider is how to remedy the evil. We 
should naturally look to the teachings of the 
Bible as a corrective, or, in the absence of 
that, then to the moral philosophy that is de- 
rived from the Bible. Moral philosophy is 
indeed taught in our public schools; but it 
is chiefly confined to our colleges and higher 
institutions of learning, where the pupils 
have alredy passed that age in which manners 
are formed. What is needed is a system of 
practical ethics for our lower order of schools, 


where the pupils are of that plastic age in 
which the formation of manners is possible. 
It is there, if anywhere, that the embryo 
sovereign must be taught not to assert him- 
self by the use of concealed weapons, as is 
now being done to a most remarkable extent. 
Nothing is more common in these days than 
to hear of school children getting wrathy 
and shooting each other with pistols. They 
even carry pistols to school. There is prob- 
ably nothing in the rules of the school against 
such a constitutional liberty of the American 
citizen! and our teachers are not likely to go 
beyond the Constitution in the assertion or 
authority. How many teachers are there 
who, seeing a pupil asserting his own rights 
by aggressing upon the rights of others, would 
make it the occasion of a special lecture upon 
the duties of the American citizen? How 
many of the teachers who are shaping the 
manners of the future supporters of the Re- 
public are possessed of good manners them- 
selves? Let it be admitted that some ot 
them are well bred, and others know what 
good breeding is; yet, if there is no system 
for the inculcation of good manners, indivi- 
dual efforts can effect but little. What is 
needed is a general, recognized system, philo- 
sophically conceived and scientifically execu- 
ted, to be made the standard of instruction 
in all our public common schools throughout 
the entire country. What we want is the 
manners of the English aristocracy blended 
with the morals of the early Puritan and 
Quaker. 

The system of instruction which is called 
Good Behavior, and which meets with the 
approval of some of our leading educators, is 
based on the American manner of inculcating 
morals. Jn order to become possessed of that 
knowledge which is necessary to the attain- 
ment of the higher aims of life, the American 
way is to put the Bible into the hands of the 
individual, and let him draw his own conclu- 
sions from it. As the child of God, he is 
supposed to be able to comprehend the words 
of God. Formerly, the New England child 
of twelve or fifteen years who had not read 
the Bible through once was regarded as hard- 
ly respectable. This same idea is carried out 
in the system for teaching manners called 
Good Behavior. The pupil is to use a plain 
and simple digest of the social code of Christ- 
endom as a reader at school; is to go through 
it at least once each school-term, and is to be 
left to draw his own inferences from its pre- 
cepts, aided only by such practical applica- 
ions and illustrations as may be incidentally 
given by the teacher. The ‘book would ac- 
company the child to its home in the mansion 
or the hovel, and be there read by citizens or 
every nationality that makes up our diversi- 
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fied population. This is practical ethics; 
and if inculated with the proper intelli- 
gence and spirit would go far to counteract 
that licentiousness of manners, the natural 
outgrowth of democratic institutions, which 
is tending to the subversion of the Republic 
and to the degeneracy of Christian society. 





WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


The Atlanta, Ga., Cotton Exposition, what- 
ever its results amount to, in a pecuniary 
sense, is really an important event in Amer- 
ican history. It marks the progress of that 
section in establishing the fact that a part of 
the country which before the rebellion, by a 
mere sentimentalism, had rejected the idea of 
manufacturing as one derogatory to the 
South. This was in old slavery days, when 
toil was relegated to the colored people. Since 
the war, and the consequent advent of North- 
ern capitalists there, it was manifested that in 
every respect the South was naturally a man- 
ufacturing country, her facilities being large- 
ly in advance of other sections of the Repub- 
lic. ‘The unused water power of her streams 
might be utilized, or, if steam was necessary 
as a motor, the proximity of her cotton fields 
would, under suitable management, inure 
greatly to her advantage. The Southern 
mind has awakened to the necessity of labor 
as a means of rebuilding her crumbling cities, 
filling her exhausted treasury, and enabling 
her to pay obligations, long since contracted, 
which she cannot repudiate with justice to 
her creditors and honor to herself. On this 
suggestion the Exposition was projected and 
carried to its present proportions. Outside of 
being a mere show it has a wider significance, 
as it marks an industrial revolution wherein 
the people of the South, forsaking foolish fal- 
lacies, will accept the situation, and, availing 
themselves of what they have at hand, work 
out the problem of life on the same basis as 
their toiling Northern brethren. What mat- 
ters it if Southern competition shall produce 
cotton fabrics at lower rates than the mills of 
New England? Yankee ingenuity is prolific 
enough in expedients to make their way in 
other channels. The reclamation of the South 
from a long era of indolence, as the Atlanta 
Fair suggests, is an event that truly and 
worthily declares their independence from 
obsolete ideas that so long prevented their 
full expansion and progress.—Del. Co. Repub- 


lican. 





Tue world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own 
face. Frown at it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it, 
and it is a kind companion.— T hackeray. 


HOME MAKING. 


Unity, in one of the articles with this head- 
ing, has the following sensible advice to those 
making a Home. 

“Under most circumstances we should 
recommend extreme simplicity; ordinarily 
it is imperative. Probable earnings are the 
first consideration, and, however limited, the 
scale should be so adjusted that a trifling 
balance will remain for exigencies. This 
must be so to secure peace of mind and per- 
sonal independence. Make the fewest articles 
answer, and avoid the overflow so common to 
the inexperienced. Get nothing for prospect- 
ive, only for actual use. Buy not on install- 
ments that lure, which tempt and too often 
destroy. Do without until you can make a 
real purchase. Money in hand, you are in 
the line of a wise selection. Avoid gewgaws 
and scores of decorations. Keep the space 
for something worth having. If every cor- 
ner is filled at first, what is to be done with 
the nameless pictures and articles of vertu 
which come, from time to time, as friendly 
gifts? Slow accumulations are perpetual 
pleasures. Be sure to have the fundamentals: 
the best furnace, range or cooking stove, ex- 
cellent coal, a wringer, sweeper, towels and 
the like. These are vital economies, save 
strength, perplexity, and above all, that 
priceless attribute—patience. Let shades 
suffice for draperies; live in the pleasantest 
rooms ; welcome the god of day, and exclude 
not the balmy air. Enjoy what is legitimate 
and at your door. Have a family expense- 
book. Contract no debts. Have a few 
choice friends, and be careful at the outset 
about profuse hospitality. The latter wears 
and requires money. Staying company is 
not for beginners. Learn to love quiet home 
comforts, and enjoy each other's society. In- 
trusions and externals will come soon enough. 
Get thoroughly acquainted with your sepa- 
rate peculiarities, moods, and learn to make 
the beam hang plumb. Say the fitting word 
at the opportune season ; practise rather than 
preach. Keep true to principle, but do not 
unnecessarily disconcert. Do the thousand 
delicate offices which cement union.” 





THE FALLEN PINE-CONE. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 
I lift thee, thus, thou brown and rugged cone, 
Well poised and high, 
Between the flowering grasses and the sky; 
And, as sea-voices dwell 
In the fine chambers of the ocean-shell, 
So Fancy’s ear 
Within thy numberless, dim complexities 
Hath seemed ofttimes to hear 
The imprisoned spirits of all winds that blow; 
Winds of late Autumn that lamenting moan 
Across the wild sea-surges’ ebb and flow ; 


ue. 
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Storm-winds of Winter, mellowed to a sigh, 

lane oe and plaintive; or—how linger- 
ingly !— 

Soft echoes of the Spring-tide’s jocund breeze, 

Blent with the Summer South-wind, mur- 
muring low! 


=e penn, fairy cone, that thou shouldst 

° 

The semblance of these voices? 
—. 

Proudly enthroned upon the wavering height 

Of yon monarchal pine, thou didst absorb 

The elemental virtues of all airs, 

Timid or bold, 

Measures of gentle joys and wild despairs, 

— from all quarters of our changeful 
orb; 

Whether with mildness freighted or with 
might, 

Into thy form they entered, to remain 

Each the strange phantom of a perished Tone, 

An eerie, marvelous Strain, 

Pent in this tiny Hades made to fold 

Ghosts of the heavenly Couriers long ago 

Sunk (as men dreamed) by ocean and by 
shore, 

{nto the void of Silence evermore. 


Day and 


ee 


TEA-PICKING. 


In a Chinese tea garden the first duty for 
which female co-operation is in demand oc- 
curs in leaf-plucking, on the careful, intel- 
ligent and conscientious performance of which 
much of the subsequent high character and 
value of the finished produce depends. 
Where ignorance was rampant, as in the early 
days of some of the Indian tea plantations, 
the blameworthy habit of stripping the 
branches—that is, grasping them at their 
junction with the main stem and drawing the 
closed fingers [sharply along, thus clearing 
them at one sweep of every bud and leaf— 
was frequently practised. It was a most re- 
prehensible custom, as the planters soon 
discovered, and was indulged in by unscrup- 
ulous pluckers, when safe from the eye of 
supervision, in order to save themselves 
trouble and quickly augment the contents of 
their baskets, thereby completing the day’s 
“task” in the shortest space of time. The 
practice was physiologically damaging to the 
tea-bushes and fatal to the value of the 
finished tea, turning out, as it did with such 
rough manipulation, a mere confused aggre- 
gation of leaves of all ages and sizes—a pie- 
bald and harlequin-looking mixture, badly 
plucked, unevenly fermented, and pleasing 
neither to palate, nose, nor eye. In China, 
the home of tea farming and preparation, 
such serious, but quite preventible, practices 
could scarcely happen; and we think we may 
venture to assert that where British ladies 
and girls of even the most ordinary education 
were employed, such wilful bungling would 








of the tea-season in Hou-nan and Hu-peh, 

and doubtless also in the other districts, the 

more experienced among the leaf-pluckers 

—who have previously undergone a system 

of dieting and sanitary supervision, so as to 

avoid the risk of communicating any taint 
to the delicate flowery pekoe they are about 
to handle—are marshaled in select companies 
and taken to the scene of their pleasant labor. 
By dawn, a day or two afterward perhaps, 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of merry, 
black-eyed, well-dressed girls may be observed 
tripping gaily along the raised banks of the 
paddy-fields to the gardens, situated on the 
hill-slopes beyond, all unmistakably evincing 
the keen interest they feel in this agreeable 
and healthful work to which they are hasten- 
ing. Reaching the gardens, each detach- 
ment—accompanied by coolies to bear away 
the pluckings to the central drying-shed or 
manipulating hong—begins upon a separate 
plot of tea-bushes, and in a few hours two of 
every three leaves have been carefully re- 
moved, the terminal leaf of every branch or 
twig being usually allowed to remain.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 
From the New York Tribune. 

THE PRODUCTS OF NEW MEXICO—A LETTER 
FROM CHIEF JUSTICE L. BRADFORD PRINCE 
—THE DISPLAY AT THE FIRST TERRITOR- 
IAL FAIR. 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Str—In an interview, published in The 
Tribune of July 12th, I said: 

“The valley of the Rio Grande presents 
altogether the finest fruit-growing section be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
whole of this great valley will, in ten years, 
be a succession of orchards and vineyards. 
One can find almost any temperature he de- 
sires between Mesilla and Bernalillo, and the 
whole is admirably adapted to grape culture 
and wine making, and to the raising of 
peaches, plums, apricots, apples, pears, etc. 
No better investment can be made in the 
country to-day than in planting fruit orch- 
ards and vineyards of improved varieties in 
this charming valley.” 

We are now holding our first Territorial 
Fair at this place, and the display of fruit 
fully justifies every word of the above. I 
wish the exhibition could be transported 
bodily to some convenient point in the East 
for inspection. As exact statements are what 
practical men want, I send a few weights and 
measurements, made by myself. One peach 
weighs 11} ounces, and is 10% inches in cir- 
cumference; there are many nearly as large, 
and I have bought them on the street from 


be next to an impossibility. On the arrival | ordinary venders 9 inches around. A Golden 
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Pippin apple is 13}. inches in circumference, 
and weighs just a pound. Northern Spy ap- 
ples are very uniform ; three that I measured, 
from different localities, measured respective- 
ly 18%, 184 and 133 inches. It is proper to 
add that many of the finest apples are from 
the Pecos Valley, which seems as well adapted 
to this culture as that of the Rio Grande. 
Quinces are very fair and fine. They are 
here measuring 133 inches around the short 
circumference, and weighing 20 ounces. 
Bartlett pears are uniform in size, 11% inches 
the short way around, and weighing 15 to 16 
ounces. One grape vine is on exhibition 
bearing 160 bunches of grapes; and, in pass- 
ing, I may remark that no more delicious 
grapes are anywhere to be found than in this 
valley. In vegetables there are fine squashes, 
melons, beets, turnips, tomatoes, cabbage 
weighing up to 35 pounds, cauliflowers up to 
17 pounds, and potatoes of which six weighed 
over 9 pounds. 

While writing let me add a word as to the 
mineral display; and I will confine what I 
7 to the single collection of the Hon. M. 
W. Bremen, of Silver City. He has been 
offered $30,000 for this cabinet, but will not 
sell it at any price. It contains 1,700 pounds 
of silver ore of various kinds, all worth over 
$10,000 to the ton. There is massive horn 
silver, containing 75 3-10 per cent. pure sil- 
ver, and mixed chloride, sulphide and bro- 
mide, containing 87 1-10 per cent. One lump 
of 232 pounds carries $15,000 to the ton. The 
most curious specimens, perhaps, are a slate 


containing pure silver between the layers of 


stone. 

Some Eastern fair ought to try to induce 
Mr. Bremen to bring this collection to the 
Atlantic States. L. Braprorp PRINCE. 

Albuquerque, Oct. 6th, 1881. 


ITEMS. 


THE loss by the brush fires throughout the 
Province of Ontario, last season, is estimated 
at upwards of $10,000,000. 


THE total reductions in the Star Route ser- 
vice since Postmaster-General James began 
operations amount to about $1,575,000 per 
annum. 


A TELEGRAM from Quincy, Ill., reports the 
waters to be receding very slowly. The losses 
at that place and in the Warsaw and adjacent 
districts are estimated at $3,000,000. 


A DESPATCH to the London Standard from 
Vienna says: There have been serious earth- 
quakes at Chios, and the village is sinking in- 
to the earth. The inhabitants have fled. 





THE Women’s Hospital in Tientsin, China, 
was opened on the 8th of last month in pre- 
sence of the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. Miss 
Doctor Howard, an American missionary, is 
in charge of the hospital. 





SoJOURNER TRUTH, the colored ex-slave, 
who is 106 years old, is still lecturing. She 
was born a slave on the banks of the Hudson 
river, and was owned by a Holland. family. 
Her name was Belle Hardenberg. 


AFFAIRS seem to be growing more and 
more gloomy in Russia. Riots are feared in 
consequence of the increasing dearness of pro- 
visions, and circulars are being distributed 
charging the Czar with being the cause of all 
the trouble. 


THE lower house of the Legislature of 
Washington Territory has passed a bill giving 
the right of suffrage to women. Although a 
similar bill was defeated in the upper house 
some time ago, it is thought that it will come 
up in another shape and pass. 


THE tenement houses 53 and 55 Grand street, 
at the corner of South Fifth avenue, New 
York, tumbled down with a crash on the 9th 
inst., killing and injuring a number of the 
occupants’ Seven dead bodies had been taken 
from the ruins on the 10th inst. 


THERE have been very heavy show storms 
iu the West. Advices from Kansas wing A on 
the 12th inst. say that Santa Fe trains have 
been delayed by a snow storm for nearly 36 
hours. It has been snowing hard in Western 
Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. From 
Lakin west to Pueblo there are from 6 to 8 
inches of snow, while from La Junta west 
there are from 18 to 20inches. The cuts are 
full of snow, and a strong wind is drifting it 
badly. This is the heaviest snow in New 
Mexico and Colorado that the Santa Fe Rail- 
road has ever encountered. 


THE Peabody gift for model lodging-houses 
in London has increased very handsomely 
through its own income since it was first 
made. Originally the gift was $2,500,000; 
now the gift is worth $3,600,000, or over $1,- 
000,000 more than when made. The increase 
has been chiefly due to the income from the 
buildings, At the same time, the entire ex- 
pense of the management of the trust is less 
than $4,000 a year. It is said that the occu- 
pants of the rooms include all kinds of work- 
ing people, from the common laborer and 
laundress to the skilled artisan. 





NOTICES. 


STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Residing outside of Philadelphia will confer a 
favor by sending their full name and Post- 
office address to GEO W. HANCOCK, Clerk, 

40th and Lancaster ave., Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting will he held on Sev- 


enth-day evening, the 19th inst., at 74 o’clock, 
in the Parlor, 1520 Race street, to which all 
contributors and Friends generally are in- 
vited. W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 

SPECIAL NoTice.—To save the expense of 
collecting, it is requefted that contributions 
be sent to the Treasurer, T. Morris Perot, No. 
314 Vine street, or left in the box at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 1020 Arch street, previous to 
the new year. No one will be entitled to 
draw orders for fuel until their contribution 
has been paid. 
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